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‘BEHOLD 1 BRING YOU GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY.” 
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——— SS == ) natural passage and rude stone steps, as if we had been 
ja iss fionar » . ascending from the basement story of a house into an 
ae ‘upper room. Here we sat down ona small rock which 
“Go ye into all the World, and preach the Gospel to every jutted partly over the passage by which we had ascend- 
creature.” ed. ‘To our left was a rude teniple of an idol god, wher 


A CRY TO CHRISTIANS FROM INDIA. 

We copy from the New York Observer, the following 
letter from the Rev. He llis Read, one of the missiona- 
ries of the American Board among the Mahrattas, ad- 
dressed to the Committee on Foreign Missions of the 
Society of Luquiry in Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Guauteuur, Jan. 4th, 1834. 

My Dear Brother,—Though I have, as you know, not 
much cenfidence iu the romance of Missions as a princi 
ple that will ever greatly benefit the Heathen, sull you 
must allow me to be a little romantic in my present se- 
lection of a spot from which to address you. I have 
chosen a native hut on the summit of the Western Ghauts 
of India, one half of which is occupied by cows, oxen 
avd other brute beasts, and the other half is the ordina- 
ry residence of beings in human shape, but seareely less 
brutish than their fellow lodgers. This morning Mr. 
Ramsey and fflyself ascended the steep and rugged 
Ghauts, in a direction from Bombay nearly northeast, 
and about ninety miles distant. The ascent by this pass 
is so abrupt, that when we had gained the summit of 
one cliff, it appeared impossible that we should be able 
to reach the next. But in some former concussion of 


nature, a pass has been opened among the confused . 7c 
| North or to the South, the gloominess of spititual death 


masses of mountains which are here thrown together, 
so that we could not ouly asceud ourselves, ov foot. but 
our native ponies were able to follow. It should be ob- 
served that the Westeru Ghauts ate only ascended from 
the west. The country ou the east (that is the Deckac) 
is of the same elevation as the mountains. 3,800 feet 
above the level of the sea; while the Concon on the 
West is very low.* We reached the plain above by a 
—_ 

* [ mast here give you, what, in the language of the Hin- 
doos, would be called an interesting historical fact. When Par- 
sa Ram, the sixth incarnation of the Hindoos, flourished in In- 
tia, he engaged in an unsuccessful war with the Bramhans of 
the Deckan. Being defeated, he fled towards the great West- 
ern Ghauts. ‘The ocean ut that time washed their base. His 
pursuers followed close after him ; when in distress he called 
on Vishnoo for assistauce. The benignant god whose incar 
nation he was, ordered him to draw his bow aud shoot an ar- 
row over the sea; promising him at the same time that as fur 
as the arrow should fly, the sea should retire, and all the land 
thus rescued should be given him for an asylum. He accord- 
ingly bent his enormous bow, and the arrow flew twenty-five 
Boss (50 miles.) The ocean immediately retreated. und the 
whole country now known by the name of the Concan,extend- 
ing from the present boundary of the sea to the Ghants, and 
from Goa to Surat was given to Parsu Ram. It was peopled 
by men created from fishes’ bones. ‘The Bramhans of the 
Concan, though fond enough of relating the first part of the 
story, are not particularly fond to acknowledge the latter part 
4s touching their own origin. 


the weary traveler stops and blindly bows down to an 
unshapen stone. ‘T'o our right was a natural pool of 
water, where many av exhausted traveler has, like our- 
selves, often experienced the luxury of a cool refreshing 
stream in this thirsty land; and before us stretched # 
plain whicre immense droves of bullocks, amounting 
sometimes to several thousands, laden with the produce 
of the Deckan, are loused to graze, while their drivers 
cook their own food, in copper pots, over a little fire 
placed hetween three stones. Behind us, as we turned 
to behold the country we had just lett below, the whole 
notthern Concan burst on our view. Lvspired by the 
reflections which such a sgene would naturally create in 
the minds of a Christian missionary, | am constrained 
to address you fiom this spot—and, (thongh, perhaps 
presumptuous in me) to invite you to survey the spiritu- 
al wastes of the Mahratta country as they are now 








spread out before me. 
The subject which I desire to bring before you, dear 


| brethren, is one which ought to command the attentiou 


of a congregated world. God gtaut, that the Macedo- 
nian ery from these heights of the Ghauts, may enter 
the consecrated walls at Princeton, and find ready ac- 
cess to every ear; and may every heart respond, *‘ Here 
Lord, am 1, send ine.” 

Whether I look to the East or to the West, to the 


reigns, without one glimmering ray of light. To the 
West is spread out beneath our feet the wholé northert 
Canaan, Without a single missionary ahd at present 
without a single missionary school. To the East the 
imagination is presented with a picture still more gloo- 
my. From the first missionary statiofi in Southerd 
India, to Agra and Delhi, the fitst id Northern India a 
distauce of at least 1500 miles, and from the Ghauts to 
the stations on the other side of India, a distance of 


| 1000 miles, there are bit four stations and eight mission- 


aries. And all these, except Ahmedneggar, in the vi- 
cinity of the Ghauts. Here, then, there is, in the 19th 
century, since the command to evangelize all nations 
went forth,—in the 19th cefitury, wher Christians are 
beginniag to boast—I had almost said—of the wonder - 
ful benevolence of the age, here is an evangelized terri- 
tory not yet even explored, of more than a thousand miles 
square, and which probably contains not less than half 
the population of India. Look, ye sons of the prophets, 
ye servants of the living God, look at this spectacle ! 
You say the field is the world—you pray, “ Thy king- 
dom come,”—you repeat “ the vineyard of the Lord; 
the vineyard of the Lord,”—but do you, with all the 
dread realities of eternity before you, duly contemplate 
this vineyard of the Lord? I fear the great majority 
of Christians in America would be glad to feel, that they 
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have quite done their duty to their Divine Master and to 
a dying world, when they have viewed with compla- 
cency the little cultivated spot about their own doors, 
wished God speed to those who go to the heathen, and 
prayed occasionally ‘* thy kingdom come,” accompani- 
ed by a cortribution of a shilling or twoa year. ‘They 
have, perhaps, expressed much sympathy for the volun- 
tary exile in his trial:, aud many a pious wish that he 
may live long. labor hard, and die in the field. All this 
may do very well so far as it goes: it appears very well 


on paper, aud whe drawu out in missionary speeches, | 


but it is a sorry way of bringing about the speedy cou- 
version of the world. ‘These remarks apply, [ have no 
doubt, with more propriety tv the church at large, than 
to the students of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Still the suggestion may not be altogether uuprofitable 
even there. On closer scrutiny it may be found that 
many hope they shall discharge their duty to the heathen, 
by a profession of good wishes, by alms, prayers, good 
sermons and fine speeches, fur the acquisition of funds, 
and missionaries. ‘hey hope, at least, to influence ma- 
ny others to go. But, my dear brethren, such a missiou- 
ary spirit will evaporate before the third term of the 
senior year. We cau never expect the heathen will be 
converted in this way. You must go yourselves. Shall 
it be recorded iv the future history of missions, that in 
the year 1534-5, God, in his gracious providence, had in 
aremarkable manner opened a door of access to the 
heathen in different quarters of the world. ‘The earth 


enjoyed an almost uninterrupted peace, aud the fury of | 


earthly potentates, which has so often been arrayed 
against pure christianity, was restrained to make way 
for the peaceful reign of the gospel. The facilities for 
carrying on the work of evangelizing the heathen, had 
never been so great since the days of the apostles. The 
channeis of benevolence had been upeued, and friends 
were available to any amoun< which could probably be 
needed, schools, colleges, theological seminaries were 
full of pious young men who were looking forward to 
the ministry. Butalas! men could not be obtained to go 
te the heathen; consequently, new fields, as they preseut- 
ed themselves, were not occupied, missions are not en- 
larged when they might have been; the work went on 
heavily, and great disadvantages were in consequeuce 
sustained 7” ; 

I need not dwell, I trust, on this part of the subject. 
The want of menis reiterated in your ears by the direct- 
ors and agents of every Foreign Missionary Society, 
and by their missionaries from every quarter of the 
globe; and why should J hope to deepen the many sal- 
utary impressions which abler pens have made? Believ- 
ing, as | do, that you are anxious to know the path of 
duty, in reference to your future field of labor, I cannot 
easily conceive that there is, at present, in the Semina- 
ry, oue, who amidst the repeated calls for laborers 
among the heathen, has not made his personal duty in 
reference to the unevangelized world, a question of the 
most serious and prayerful nature. One great obstacle, 
if I mistake not, to the coming to a just conclusion on 
this subject, is, the making of a too marked distinction 
between the work of propagating the gospel abroad, and 
the preaching of the gospel at home. A kind of mystery, 
or romance, or something, | know not what to call it, is 
thrown about the former, while the latter is a definite 
sphere of labor. Inacecordance with these views, wheu 
a man thinks of being a missionary, he sometimes thinks 
of travsforming himself into some mysterious, non-de- 
script kind of being, so as to suit himself to the new 
element in which he is afterwards to move. 

Now every thing of this kind is romance or fanaticism, 
and will do more to unfit a man for the tug of mission- 
ary work than almost any thing else. He will find, 
when he arrives on his field, that he is the same man 
that he was before, and that he has men to deal with. 


tics, like other meu, and to be acted on by the same prin- 
ciples. - He will find depravity no more universal than 
he saw it athome. He will find it mote strong, more 
shameless and unrestrained. This is the great differ- 
ence—It is not against the customs and usages of the 
couutry that the missionary is to be prepared to preach. 
The grand obstacle here as well as in America, is ungod- 
liness. ‘The Hindoo, in his cordial batred of the truth, 
expresses his objections, aud throws out his cavils in a 
way scarcely dissimilar to the ungodly in America. His 
| depravity shows itself ina greater variety of ways, and 
| he has a greater variety of refuges of lies to which he 
|may “seek to shelter himself; but still, the business of 
_ bringing the trath to bear on his heart is attended with 
essentially the same difficulty that it is to be met ina 
| Christian land. 
_ ‘The simple fact of living amoung a people of different 
habits, as il it required su:ne extraordinary faculties to 
| meet the exigeucy, is certainly nota matter which ought 
lw have any great weight in determining such a question 
as the choice uf a man’s field of labor. A good share 
of common sense, and a just knowledge of human na- 
ture, (two very requisite qualifications for the ministry 
{at home,) will euable one to accommodate himself to 
| any such varieties in the modes of life. All candidates 
|for the ministry, especially at the present day, ought to 
‘study more as a species than as individuals. When the 
heralds of Immanuel are running to and fro, from one 
} end of the earth to the other, 1 kuow not by what kind 
of Christiau philosophy the minister of the gospel has 
| any reason to conclude that he is to spend his days in 
VA merica, rather than in China or in Patagonia. Heis, 
in my humble opinion, called on to be a “ citizen of the 
world,” in its best and widest sense. ‘This will enable 
him to accommodate himself to men in their different 
garbs, habits, and climes. It will also contribute no 
small share of contentment and cheerfulnesss in the va- 
rying circumstances iu which he may be thrown. 

It has also been urged, that some extraordinary quali- 
fications are requisite in a missionary, in order to pre- 
pare him to meet the ¢rials of a missionary life. It is 
true, we have some trials in [ndia, which are of a local 
nature, aud of course would not meet us in a country of 
a milder climate, and among a people of different cus- 
toms; but these are incidental, and should not be allow- 
ed any great weight in determining a question of so 
much importance. Worldly men find no great difficulty 
in overcoming them when making up their minds to 
come to India. ‘They expect tv accommodate them- 
selves to all such minor difficulties; and as to our more 
weighty trials—those arising from the abominable de- 
pravity of the people—they cannot in good conscience, 
be mentioned as forming au objection to any particular 
person’s engaging in the work, for we take it for grant- 
ed that every candidate for the ministry (according to 
his own protessions,) wishes to be made the humble in- 
strument of removing as much of this depravity, during 
his short life, ashe can. Allow me this point, (asf am 
persuaded you will, for you will not deny that the ob- 
ject of the gospel ministry is to deliver meu from sin, 
and that this is the sole object of your intended minis- 
try,) and I have a strong hold on the greater proportion 
of your number fur the heathen. Ff can furthermore as- 
sure you, that you need have no scruples that there is 
not depravity, strong, universal, inveterate depravity 
enough in India to employ several generations of Prince- 
ton students for its removal. If my position be tue, 
that to remove human depravity is the object of our min- 
istry, then come to India, ye physicians of the soul, a 
impart to the diseased Hindoo the healing balm of life. 
The want of identifying the foreign and domestic ser- 
vice, is not the peculiar fault of candidates for the minis- 
try. If I mistake not, it is more prominent Bt 
churches. They too often separate the missionary t 











He will find the heathen, in all their leading charactetis- 





a stranger work, as if the work of evangelizing the 
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heathen were his work, and not also their own. The 
view which I take of the subject is this: That the work 
of missions is not the individual concern of the mission - 
ary, any more than it is of each member of the church. 
Itis the work of the church as a body; aud the mission- 
ary is their representative and their servant. He takes 
no responsibility fiom off the church, or from one tndi- 
vidual member of it. He bears with them a joiut re- 
sponsibility as a member, and a particular respousibility 
as amissionary of the church. He is, in a word, to the 
heathen, the almoner of the grace which God has vouch- 
safed to the church of Christ. Were a company of 
merchants in New York to sen three factors to China, 
to establish a house of agency, and to reside there for 
the greater facility of their trade, they would be the 
least likely of all others to separate their interests from 
that of their agents. IL will suppose these ageuts to be 
their sons, or nephews, or joiut proprietors of the trade. 
{t never would enter the mind of one of these mer- 
chants, that the persous who were seut abroad were to 
be held responsible any further than for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duty, nor would it be expected that they 
should make auy greater sacrifices for the common cause 
than those who remain at home. ‘The mission of three 
such meu would be regarded with the greatest interest 
by those who sent them. No one would for a moment 
think of separating them from their owa number, as 
some von-deseript beings, half human, half erial, who 
had ceased to eat, drink, sieep, live in houses, and wear 
clothes like other meu. And were they to report, after 
due observation, that unless the capital employed in the 
trade should be speedily enlarged, and the number of 
factors increased, the company must sustain a serious 
loss, and a profitable trade discontinued at au immense 
sacrifice of property, would not every co-pariner set 
about devising a way to avert the impending calamity ? 
Would not half the compauy, should they be informed 
their China trade required their presence, and that a 
greater good would accrue, by going to China, than by 
remaining in New York, would not half the company 
commit their affairs at home to other hands, and em- 
bark for that distant land to save their sinking interests ? 
The trade would not fail for the want of men, we may 
rest assured. Missiouaries stand in this relation to the 
church, aud her ageuts have for twenty years been be- 
sieging her with reports similar to what have supposed 
in the case of the factors of China. For twenty years 
the agents of the American churches in Bombay have 
assuring their patrons, in the most unequivocal 
manner, that the common cause has been, and still is, 
suffering for the want of men and means. As the sup- 
plying of the former is more peculiarly their duty, | 
ouly add a few cousideratious on that point, re- 
serving the subject of pecuniary means for another oc- 
casion. 

When the first three missionaries came out to Iudia, 
as pioneers and explorers, they scarcely found a resting 
place for the soles of their feet. The whole land was 
then held in the cold embrace of death. After encoun- 
terig a series of difficulties which I need not here re- 
count, but which were of a nature to put to the test all 
the patience, fortitude, aud perseverance of the three 
excellent men whom Providence had raised up tor the 
very purpose. Bombay only was gained as au asylum 
for the missionary. The vast contineut still remamed 
maccessible to the heralds of the cross fiom this quarter. 
After a few years, missionaries were permitted to skirt 
Hs coasts and establish schools in several villages in the 
Concau. But the aggressive spirit of Christianity could 
uot be confined here. It ascended the Ghauts, peuetra- 
ted as far as Poona, Junere, and Nasseek, and after a 
few more years, tours for preaching the gospel and dis- 
tributing books were made through different parts of the 
can; and now, not only the whole Mahrathee coun- 
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we kuow, may be traversed to aud fro by the missiona- 
i ry, without meeting aay insurmountable obstacle. He 
may either, through his owa indiscretion, or on account 
of the policy ov momeutary freak of some native gov- 
ernor, be prc bivited preaching or giving books in certain 
places; but he has only to pass on to the next village, 
where he will probably meet with uo obstacle, although 
he be still in the territory of the same Rajah, whose gov- 
ernor the day before forbade him to labor. ; 

In view of this opening field, to which I have but 
just alluded, allow me to ask, has the church of Christ; 
on whom alone devolves, under God, the work of evan- 
gelizing the MAinattas, kept pace with the leadings of 
Providence in reference to this people? You will al- 
low me to answer, No. And why? The directors of 
her charities tell us they cannot obtain them to go to thé 
heathen. Are these things so, my dear brethren? We 
must believe the melancholy tale, uotil we have occular 
demonstration, in heathen lands, that it is no longer 
true. You cannot wipe away the reproach which is 
about to settle on the Theological Seminaries of our 
dear Columbia, except by coming yourselves, and beat- 
ing testimony to us, ia person, that we have libelled you. 
We can accept of no other apology. The church will 
throw off the responsibility on you. Roll back the aw- 
ful weight ou them, my dear brethren, by offering your- 
selves a living sacrifice, till they shall say, “‘ we cau send 
no more.” ‘Then we will hold you acquitted, and trust 
the great Head of the church will acquit you, if you 
caunetge at your own cost. 
Yours, most affectionately, 

H. Reap. 
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From the Richmoud Telegraph. 
LETTER FROM SIAM. 

We are permitted to copy the following extract of 
a letter from Mrs. Johnson, wife of the Rev. Ste- 
phen Johason, a Missionary of the Ametican Board, 
in Siam, to a sister in this city. To the friends of 
missions it will not be uninteresting. Under date of 
— Bankok, Siam, August 3d, 1834, Mrs. Jobnsow 
says :— 

* You will learn from other communications, how 
long and why we were detained at Singapore.—Suf- 
fice it to say, in a good time a favorable opportunity 
occurred, and after a prosperous sail of 14 days, we’ 
found ourselves in Siam. Rev. Mr. Jones soon heard 
of our arrival, and welcomed us to his house, They 
cheerfully discommode themselves, that we may have 
a place to lay our heads. It is impossible to procure 
a house from the natives, antil liberty is obtained 
from some of the head men. The people appear 
friendly to Americans, say they like them much, but 
aie suspicious in relation to their settling among them. 
They cannot understand our object. Two days sittee 
the brethren were called to visit the Phrah Klang—He 
is next to the king in authority, and is said todo much 
more in the concerns of the nation than the king.— 
He inquired of them their object in coming.—They 
replied, to heal the sick, and teach the people. He 
answered, it is remarkable, remarkable that one after 
another should come for that purpose: The next day 
they were called again, we felt much solititude, for 
it depends mainly upou this man’s pleasure whether 
we are permitted to remain, or are obliged to retreat. 
—He was absent however, and they spent the day 
with his oldest son, who has the title of the Prayal 
Master. The same questions were repeated, and a 


few more inquiries of a simple and friendly nature. 





try, but the whole peninsula of Hindoostan, for aught 





We indeed have great cause for gratitude that we are 
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of the Lord. 

Sept. 3. A Siamese nobleman has promised to 
build a house for us in another part of the city, where 
we shall be situated more immediately among the 
Chinese. Oh could you see the crowds of natives 
which throng the streets, their degradation, wretched- 
ness, and idolatry, and at the same time, the intelli- 
gence, candor and good humor portrayed in the coun- 
tenances of very many, could you sce this, and re~ 
member that all were immortal, your heart would 
yearn over them, and your soul sink within you, un- 
less it is stayed upon the immutable promise of God. 
O ye Christians in America who live at ease in Zion, 
lift up your eyes and behold these desolations, view 
them in their true light, and you will no longer sleep! 
{ am filled with astonishment, when I look at the 
churches at home ; When will they arise 2? Could they 
for one weck be set down in this land—L am sure of 
one thing, they would act very diflerently from what 
they now do. 


Miscellancous. 
AMERICAN UNLON 


FOK THE RELIEF AND IMPROVEMENT OF TILE COL-— 
ORED RACE. 





(Concluded from page 741.) 

Exposition of the object and plans of the * Ameri- 
can Union for the relief and improvement of the 
Colored Race: Addressed by the Executive 
Committee to the Public. 


{. We invite the attention of all the friends of this 
cause, to the duty of combined and systematic lucal 
efforts for the improvement of the people of color in 
all our cities and larger towns. In the cities of even 
the most northern States, there are large and compact 
masses of this sortof population. ‘The propriety of 
‘efforts for the improvement of their condition. and 
character, none but the hard hearted and unbelieving 
can question. Every where, these people suffer un- 
der many embarrassments and impositions. To a 
lamentable extent, they suffer from their own igno- 
rance, and from habits of unthriftiness. They suffer 
often, fiom the want of regular and regularly produc- 
tive employment. In many places, they suffer be- 
cause to other demoralizing influences is added the 
absence of suitable religious instruction. Multitudes 
of their children have not adequate opporturities ef 
acquiring those elements of knowledge, which are 
essential tu their usefulness and happiness in this, or 
in any other country. 

The efforts which have been made heretofore, and 
which are still prosecuted in many places, are, on the 
whole, undoubtedly a fit model for similar efforts 
elsewhere. An association which shall be the recog- 
nized and active patron of the people of color, 
which shall help them by seconding and guiding their 
efforts to help themselves, which shall supply pecun- 
iary assistance so far as it shall be needed for the 
sick and helpless among them, which shall carefully 
seek to stimulate their charity towards each other in 
in circumstances of distress, and which, in brief, 
shall do for them whatever is demanded by an enlight- 
ened and considerate benevolence,—ought to exist in 
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every place in which the people of color are sufi- 
ciently numerous to constitute a class. Among the 
particular modes of doing good belonging to the proy- 
ince of such Associations, the following deserve to 
be here enumerated. 

1. Religious instruction, by affectionate, discreet 
and faithful teachers, should be provided for the col- 
ored people, in such forms as may be suited to their 
wants. Wherever they are sufficiently numerous to 
form a religious congregation by themselves, they or- 
dinarily preier todo so; and if we mistake not, the 
obvious advantages of such an arrangement, when 
practicable, are more than the disadvantages. 

2. Schools should be provided, in which every col- 
ored child should be enabled to acquire as good an ed- 
ucation, as is due by birthright to the other inhab- 
itants of this countty. tn those States in which com- 
mon schools are established by law and at the public 
expeuse, the colored child has the same right to edu- 
cativn with the children of white parents.—But even 
in those States, there is always danger that without 
the patronage of vigilant friends, the colored people 
will be defrauded of their rights as established by law. 
Under the pretence of putting them into separate 
schools, they are sometimes excluded from the well 
taught and munificently supported public schools, and 
are placed under the care of less competent teachers, 
who are employed only fur a small portion of the 
year. Where there are no public schools, the neces- 
sity of associated benevolent action is obviously still 
more imperious. 

3. The colored people every where need aid in 
bringing up their children to respectable and regular 
ewploymeats. The greatest temporal benefit which 
can be conferred on a colored boy in this country is, to 
give him a good trade. How few are the colored me- 
chanics who do not find constant occupation, or who 
do not provide respectably for themselves and their 
fawilies. And yet how few colored boys have the 
opportunity of learning any mechanic art. 

4. To improve either the condition or the charac- 
ter of the colored people, they must be taught the 
habit of saving and accumulation. . Property is worth 
as much to a colored man, as it is to a white man; 
and property in the hands of an intelligent and hon- 
est colored man is worth as much to the common- 
wealth, as if he were white. ‘Teach a colored man 
to lay by something from his daily earnings by extra 
effort and self-denial ; and he is alieady more of @ 
man, both in his own eyes and in the eyes of the 
community. Inno one way, then, can the friends of 
these people do them good more directly and efficient- 
ly, than by enabling them to make a safe, and if pos- 
sible, lucrative deposit of their savings. Where there 
is a Savings’ Bank, they should be kindly incited to 
avail themselves of its advantages. Wiere there is 
none, some substitute should be provided. 

In proposing these efforts, we do not demand that 
associations instituted in accordance with our sugges- 
tions shall be in name or form auxiliary to this Union, 
or shall be considered as at all adopting any princi- 
ples ascribed to us, or abjuring any principles ascribed 
to others, in relation tv other topics. We only ask 
that such eflorts may be organized, that the good may 
be done, and that in the duing of it, there may be @ 
union of beneficent hands and philanthropic minds, 
without reference to questions that pertain to other 
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portion of their teachers, more easily from this coun- 
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1835. | 
branches of the great enterprise for the deliverance of 
our country from its crimes and perils, and for the | 
redemption of the African race. Surely there need 
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statements and undeniable deductions, all the facts 
that can be ascertained in relation to such heads of in- 
quiry as the following :— 


be no dissention respecting the usefulness of such ef-| 1. Tur pree PEOPLE oF COLOR IN THIS COUNTRY. 


forts. Surely, all who desire the welfare of the col- 
ored people, unite in the principle, that one way to 


obtain for that class of our population a more advan- | 
tageous station in society, and a progressive diminu- | 


tion to their burthens, is by leading them to improve 
to the utmost the privileges which are actuaily within 
their reach. | 

Il. We propose to use our exertions, as we have | 
opportunity, in bringing forward promising young | 
men of color, and aiding their education in the high- | 
er branches of knowledge. The bearing of this on 
the Relief and Liprovement of the Colored Race, is 
too obvious to require elucidation. Happily for our 
object, there are institutions in this country, at which 
the colored pupil, can pursue, under able instructors, 
all the branches of a liberal and finished education. 
Yet the number of individuals actually improving 
these advantages, is far less than might be expected. 
Educated men of color are needed, not only to co -op- 
erate in promoting the intellectual aud moral eleva- 
tion of their kindred in this country, but to sustain a 
most important agency in the yet greater and more 
comprehensive work of elevating the Colored Race 
throughout the world. The myriads in the British 
Colonies, now either emancipated, or passing through 
the process of emancipation, might receive a large 


try than from any other. In Hayti, colored men 
from the United States, well furnished with science, 
political, mechanical, or physical, or otherwise well 
prepared to aid in forming and developing the mind 
of an infant nation, would find a ready welcome, and 
an ample and honorable field of usefulness. Arica, 
too, must be explored, its resources searched out, its 
scientific treasures brought to light, by scientific trav- 
elers of African blood and constitution. The native 
tibes of that continent must be made acquainted 
with the gospel, and with the sciences and arts of 
Christendom, by teachers of their own race and com- 
plexion. The colonies there must, for a season re- 
ceive their leadipg and enlightened minds, their po- 
liticians and jurists, theit teachers, their physicians, 
their Christian ministers, chiefly if not exclusively, 
from among the colored people of this country. Yet, 
for all these great purposes, how few colored youth 
are at this moment ina course of training! We 
shall seek earnestly fur some way in which we may 
co-operate in supplying this deficiency. It cannot be 
doubted that diligent inquiry may find, scattered 
through the land, the young: men of color, fit to be 
educated, whose education shall act with incalculable 
power on the destinies of their race. 

If. We believe that a full exhibition of all the 
facts respecting the condition ef the Colored Race, 
and a full illustration of all the influences which con- 
spire to depress them in this country and elsewhere, 
will be more powerful than perhaps any thing else, in 
forming that enlightened and decided state of the pub- 
lic mind, which must be everywhere formed in order 
to their complete relief and ‘elevation. We propose 
therefore, to spare no pains, and no reasonable ex- 
pense, in the work of investigating, and collating, 
and publishing to the world in the form of clear 








(a.) Their number, and the number of their fami- 
lies, in each state and district. 

(6.) Their legal privileges and disabilities, under 
the legislations of the several States and of Con- 
gress. ° 

(c.) Their employments :—from what employ- 
ments they are excluded by law or by public pre- 
judice. 

(d.) Their opportunities for acquiring knowledge : 
—the number and character of the schools open to 
them ; the number of pupils; the number of chil- 
dren who have no means of instruction. 

(c.) The amount of property owned by these peo- 
ple in the several States ;—how much, in proportion 
to their numbers, as compared with oiher classes of 
people. 

(f.) Their increase, and its causes ;-—how much of 
it in each State is natural, and how much is by eman- 
cipation or immigration. 


2. Stavery AND THE Stave TRADE. 


(a.) The legislation and jurisprudence of each 
State and territory in respect to Slavery ; and the 
practical operation of the laws as affecting the power 
of the master, and the protection of the slave, and 
the character aad happiness of both. 

(4.) The economy of slavery,—or its influence in 
the production, distribution and consumption of 
wealth, 

(c.) The commerce of Slaves, as carried on with- 
in the United States; how many are transported 
from one part of the country to another ;—which are 
the exporting States, and to what amount 3—which 
the purchasing States and territories, and to what 
amount, and for what uses ;—who are the carriers ;— 
what restraints upon this commerce in the laws ;— 
what the bearings of it, on the wealth, safety, and 
character of the parties. 

(d.) The means of instraction and imprevement 
enjoyed by the slaves, as compared with those enjoy- 
ed by the laboring class in other countries, and es- 
pecially under the despotic governments :-—Their 
actual improvements,—how far they have ceased to 
be barbarians and pagans. 

3. Tue Aso.irion or Siavery. 


(a.) The causes, political, commercial and moral, 
which in various instances, have brought about or 
necessitated the extinction of slavery. 

(6.) The processes or forms of abolition, at differ- 
ent periods, and under ditlerent governments, and 
their comparative adaptedness to the legitimate end 
of abolition. 

(c.) The effect of abolition on property ;—what 
bearing it has had on the value of real estate and of 
other kinds of wealth in different states of society ; 
and how this illustrates the reasonableness and 


extent of the master’s alleged right to compensation. 

(d.) The results of abolition, as affecting the con- 
dition of the emancipated population and the gener- 
al welfare of society ;—the actual condition of the 
Colored Race where they have been emancipated, 
and the influences that modify that condition. 
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The results of such investigation, we conceive, 
will not only afford the most convincing demonstra- 
tion that slavery is wrong and ought to be abandoned, 
but will throw a strong light on all the difficult and 
perplexing questions connected with the subject. And 
the publication of the facts and principles thas ascer- 
tained beyond the possibility of denial, may be made 
effectual in bringing the public mind, not only of the 
free States, but of the whole country, to that position 
in which there shall be but one opinion of the moral- 
ity of slavery, and of its relations to public and pri- 
vate interest, and of the duty both of legislatures, and 
of individual citizens. Oar fellow citizens of the 
Southern States are not insensible to the estimation 
in which they may be held by the enlightened and 
deliberate public sentiment of the country and of the 
world. Nor are they as a community, incapable of 
being instructed, or of being moved by truth, even in 
relation to slavery. ‘They sustain slavery, and insist 
on its perpetuity, chiefly because they deceive them- 
selves. They deceive themselves by refusing to look 
the system in the face, and to ponder its theory as 
delineated in their own statute books, and its practice 
as developed within the range of their daily observ- 
ation. They deceive themselves with the idea that, 
onthe whole, the degraded and wretched colored 
man is as we}! off, as his nature and the interests of 
society willallow. They deccive themselves with 
the terrific fancy, that the first movement of change 
wi be convulsion, and the first whisper of discussion 
will be like the heedless shout among the mountains, 
which loosens the poised avalanche, to rush upon the 
vale below with instantaneous ruin, By such delu- 
sions and terrors, do they justify themselves, in main- 
taining slavery. But cannot their delusions, uncon- 

werable as they may be by reasonings a prigri, be 
dispelled by the presenjation of facts ? Can they resis, 
the appeal} to their own judgment and to the common 
judgment of mankind, which would be made by a 
‘simple, intelligible, unimpassioned, and indisputable 
statement of what slavery is, as it exists under their 
legislation 3 Can they resist, when all the effects of 
that system on thei: prosperity as states and as indi- 
viduals, shall have been made manifest, not by angry 
disputation, but as by the steady and cautious re- 
searches of science? Can they resist, when viz- 
orous conclusions from the widest induction and the 
most careful analysis of facts, sliall have shown what 
the abolition of slavery is, and by what processes it 
may be most safely and happily accomplished ? 

Nor will these investigations throw light on slavery 
alone. We regard them as important to every de- 

artment of our great enterprise. The question how 
© accomplish most entirely, not only the relief of the 
Colored Race in this cotintry from the power of un- 
righteous Jaws, but their elevation heie, and in every 
pther country, in which they are a distinct and de- 
pressed class;—and the question how to pour light 
most effectually and rapidly over the dak realms of 
Africa,—are questions which in the existing state of 
our knowledge, can be answered only in part. Some 





things we can see, which ought to be done, and which 
there is an obvious way of doing ; and in our view, 
the wisest method is, to begin with doing these things 
and the same time to inquire diligently in every 
quarter, what else can be doue to most advantage, 
find to search gut every fact that can throw light on 
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the path of our philanthropy. ‘This is our method of 
proceeding, We ask the co-operation of all to 
whom our views commend themselves as just, and the 
patience of those who think their own views too en- 
lightened for further illumination, and too thorough to 
admit of any joint action with a system so deliber- 
ate. 

In particular do we ask for this method of pro- 
ceeding, the co-operation of the professed followers 
of Christ in the slave-holding States. We would 
not charge them with a total neglect of their duties to 
the Colored Race. We appreciate the diflicuities of 
their position. We rejoice to know that the claims of 
the slaves on Christian sympathy and Chistian be- 
nificence, are receiving more and more of their atten- 
tion. But we cannot refrain from asking them, in the 
name of their Master and ours, whether they are now 
doing, whether they have as yet dared to think of do- 
ing, all that they ought to do for the degraded and 
perishing population which swarms around them. Is 
it enough, merely to arrange, for these enslaved mil- 
lions, a system of oral instruction in religion, and to 
leave them from generation to generation, without the 
power of reading the Scriptures, and subject to all 
the corrupting and brutalizing influences of slavery ? 
Not that such a system is to be condemned as no bet- 
ter than total neglect, or as a compromise with op- 
pression ;—but is it enough ? Ought it to satisfy the 
philanthropy of those, whose spirit is the spirit of 
Christ? We make no appeal here to politicians, to 
statesmen, to men of merely worldly views, to men 
who can conceive of no higher and holier impulse 
than the love of country, But we do appeal to those 
who are conscious of purer and nobler affections, 
whose citizenship is in heaven, who have identified 
themselves with the service of him whose gospel, 
preached to the poor, is ‘‘ deliverance to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison-doors to them that are 
bound.” We appeal to them, as to men who believe 
that the colored man and the slave is thei ‘* brother, 
for whom Christ died.” We appeal to them, as to 
men who believe that the time is at hand when, un- 
der the universal dominion of tle blessed and only 
potentate, every fetter shall be broken, and all man- 
kind shall be one family, rejoicing iy “ the liberty of 
the sons of God.” We appeal to them, as to men 
who confess their obligatioas to do all in their power, 
at every hazard, and at the expense of every self-de- 
nial, to bring about the fulfilment of that inspiring 
hope. And we ask them, as in the name of all the 
hopes of bleeding humanity,—as in the name of all 
the kindreds of God’s redeemed,—as in the name of 
the Lord who bought them,—Are you doing all that 
you ought to do, for the alleviation, for the removal, 
of the systematized oppression that grinds in the dust 
the millions of your colored brethren? Will you re- 
fuse to give us your powerful aid in cur attempt to 
search out and to exhibit all the truth concerning that 
system, and concerning the possibility and mode of 
applying a remedy? A Sunday-school for the slave 
is well—A catechism for the slave, to be learned even 
by the laborious process of oral teaching, is well—a 
chapel and a preacher for the slave is well; but is 
this all that is demanded by the law of love ? Who 
will delude himself with the notion that this is right- 
ing all the wrongs of the colored man? Whose con- 
science does not tell him, as if anticipating the de- 
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cision of the final Judge, “ ‘These things ought ye to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone ?”” 

Shall we be told by Christian men, that all this is 
no concern of ours?) Away with such folly ! All ies 
is our concern. All the darkness, all the misery, all 
the wickedifess that fills the earth, is our concern. 
Not as Americans merely, but as men, and especially 
as men serving that God who “ hath made of one 
blood all nations,” and hoping in that Saviour who 
gave himself a ransom for all, we are bound to care 
and to labor for the relief of these degraded millions ; 
and not for their relief only, but for their complete 
elevation, and their investiture with all the dignities 
of manhood. 

Upon that labor we enter, trusting in God that no 
clamor from earth or hell shall drive us from our pur- 
pose. We go forward, booking to thg Author of all 
good for wisdom and strength, fur patience and suc- 
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hands with a rope. ‘This was not accomplished with- 
out a severe strugyle, nor until pistols and a dirk had 
been presented to the breast of Williams, by both 
Hyde and the Constable, with threats of immediate 
death if he made further resistance. He was soon 
hurried away, (the privilege of stopping at his own 
house being denied him) and taken to Humelstown, 
four or five miles from his own home, before a mag- 
istrate, where he was detained until the evening of 
the same day, and then released. Oda arriving late 
in the evening at his own house he found it shut up, 
and his wife and children gone! That home, which 
in the morning he had left peaceful and happy, he 
now saw reduced to a scene of desolation. ‘The 
blasted hand of the destroyer had passed over his 
little domain, and thus ina few hours, every vestige 
of his earthly hopes seemed given to destruction. 
The truth now flashed upon him, and he had no 





- 





cess. The work is his, and his shall be the victory. 
DANIEL NOYES, 
B. B. EDWARDS, 
CHARLES SCUDDER, 
HENRY EDWARDs, 
JOSEPH TRACY, 
SAM’L M. WORCESTER. 

Boston, March 16, 1835. 


CONSEQUENCES OF SLAVERY. 

The tollowing account of some interesting trials 

which recently took place at Harrisburgh, Pa., is ta- 
ken from the U, S. Gazette. 


From the alarming multiplicity of instances of sav- 
age barbarity, to which the Domestic Slave Trade, 
as now extensively prosecuted in the United States, 
gives daily development, it is presumed that the brief 
sketch of events, which transpired in the bosom of 
our own State within the last few months, will not be 
devoid of interest for the public. 

James Williams, a colored man, highly respected 
in his neighborhood, and supporting an irreproacha- 
ble character, resided in October last near Middle- 
town, Dauphin co. Pa. Industrious, fiugal, and just 
in his dealings, he had amassed property suflicient to 
create around him, the comfortable litthke home which 
was destined to be the scene of an outrage, peraaps 
as inhumanly disgraceful as ever sullied the annals of 
our State. [is family at this period, consisted of a 
wife and four children—the youngest, an infaut five 
months old, and the two oldest being those of his 
wife by a former husband. 

Early on the morning of the 24th of October 
James was airested while at work near his own dwel- 
ling, by order of one William Hyde, who acted as 
wer for a party of individuals fiom Maryland and 

irginia, who nad been secretly lurking in the neigh- 
borhood fur several days. On demanding the cause 
of his arrest, Williams was shown a “ warrant,” pur- 
porting to have been issued at the suit of one John 
Gray, for a debt of $10. Having no knowledge of 
Such a person as Gray, and conscious that he owed 
no such debt, Williams at first declined accompany- 
ing the officer who arrested him, upon which Hyde, 
who stood at a convenient distance, came up, and 
with the assistance of another person, whom he had 
employed, together with the constable, succeeded in 


longer a doubt that his wife and children had become 
the prey of those whose inhuman occupation it is to 
traflic in their fellow beings. 

It will be borue in mind, that at least two of the 
children were indubitably free, (having been born in 
this state,) and that the abduction of them knowingly, 
would subject 4he perpetrator to the penalties provid- 
ed by our law, for the ciime of kidnapping. 
Williams went immediately in quest of assistance, 
and by the advice of George Fisher, Esq. an eminent 
and benevolent counsellor of the Abolition Society, 
proceeded that night to Harrisburg, and thence, hav- 
ing procured a horse, to York, Pa, On arriving at 
the latter place, he learned that the party in posses- 
sion of his children had passed through there some 
hours before—his wife during the night, having ef- 
fected her escape. By the assistance of John Evans, 
Esq. another counsellor of the same Society, the aid 
of the Sheriff of York county was now enlisted. 
The officer, vith such a posse of mounted citizens as 
he could hastily raise, (it being Sunday,) set off in 
pursuit, and overtook the patty in possession of the 
children, This party being well armed, a show of re- 
sistance was at first attempted by them; but finding 
this of no avail, they submitted, and were taken back 
to York. Here the children with the exception of 
the infant, were put, for safe keeping, in the jail, and 
their captives, cight in number, were next day bound 
over in the penalty of $1,000 each to take their trials, 
on the several charges of Aidnapping the wile and 
children, assault and battery and false imprisonment 
of the father, conspiracy and robbery and larceny— 
Williams alleging that $40 in money was taken from 
his house on the day of his false arrest. 

Indictments, in accordance with these several 
charges, having been duly prepared, and submitted to 
the Grand Jury of Dauphin county, were all returned 
* true bills” at November Sessions, and the trials 
came on at Harrisburg, by postponement on the third 
Monday in January last. From the novelty of some 
of the circumstances upon which they were founded, 
together with a deep and general feeling of indigua- 
tion at a series of atrocities by which the dearest 
rights of a free citizen of Pennsylvania had been vut- 
raged, the trials excited far more than ordinary at- 
tention and interest. For a whole week, during 





which they were going on, the Court House was con- 
stantly crowded. In the course of them a series of tes- 
timony was adduced, for the purpose of proving that 





throwing Williams to. the ground, aud binding his 
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the woman, and two older children, had absconded 
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jand large jack-knife, the implements of destruction, 


from their master, ia Virginia, about the year 1827. \still besmeared in blood; at a neighbor’s were his 


Several of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
country where he resides, were in attendance, and 
festified to the high respectability and unblemished 
character of their present claimant. 

Besides the testimony they had eminent counsel, 
_ it was of no avail—and Theophilus Hughes, Wm. 

yde, Asa Smith, and Wm. H. Fresh, were all con- 
victed on the charges of conspiracy and false impris- 
onment , avd Hyde on two other charges of assault 
with loaded pistol, upon two respectable citizens of 
Dauphin county. Hyde is an Englishman, and he 
and Hughes are both jesidents of Dauphin county. 
Smith and Fresh were strangers, one of Baltimore 
and the other it is said, from Louisiana, having been 
employed by the claimant as his principle agents in 
the business. 
‘ The punishment assigned by the court in all their 
gases, was fine and imprisonment in the county jail, a 
double portion of each being allotted to Hyde, hav- 
ing been the most active of all—together with the 
osts of prosecution. 





From the Cincinnatti Journal. 
Granvitte, O. March 23, 1835, 


A BLOW AT THE ROOT. 


A Young Men’s Temperance Society was formed 
here two weeks since, with a pledge of entire absti- 
nence, from the traffic, or use of ardent spirits, wine, 
cide, or strong beer, except for medicinal, mechani- 
cal, or sacramental purposes.—More than fifty of our 
most intelligent working-men have united. 

‘ Revival.—The Lord has been graciously pouring 
out his spirit upon us for two months past. About 
twenty are expected to unite with the church, next 
Sabbath. 

The work still progresses like a still small voice.— 
The inquiry meeting is attended by twenty individu- 
als, some of whom are deeply anxious. 

Another of the results of the Spirit dealing. —Per- 
haps the reader will recollect an article which went 
the rounds of the papers, some 18 mouths since, rela- 
tive to an individual who had his nose bit off in a 
fronhee afiray, two or three miles from this place.— 

e now have the sequel of his history. 

Having, in the loss of his nose, an ever present re- 
membrance of his past conduct and good resolutions, 

abstained entirely fiom ardent spirits for several 
months ; but thinking it would do for him to drink 
temperately, he went to a neighboring village and pro- 
cured from Mr. —a substance which (and the 
vender knew it) makes men maniacs, and immediate- 
ly his troubles contmenced. 

Several weeks were spent in dissipation. 

On Wednesday the 11th inst. As his wife came 
jnto the house with a pail of milk, he stabbed her in 
her side with a pointed knife, which a rib prevented 

netrating her lungs. She with the children escaped 
into the street, shricking and crying for help. He 
then with his razor, made four or five deep incisions 
in his throat, cutting off the large arteries and veins 
on the left side and nearly severing the windpipe in 
four places. 

_ Upon entering the house here lay the noseless corse 
j9 blood and gore, there lay a razor, butcher-knife, 








wife and children in misery of body and mind, and 
near by was his aged but pious mother-in-law, ina 
feeble state of health, who survived the shock but a 
few hours ! 

Mr, Editor, what shall be done to men who knew 
that the ‘ox was wont to push with the horn,’ yet 
turned him loose into his family ? 

Cineinnatti Journal. 
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For the Religious Intelligencer. 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 

What Books and Publications ought to be read and 
recommended by Christians. Said David to the Lord, 
* T will speak of thy testimonies before Kings, and will 
not be ashamed.” And again, “* My tongue shall speak 
of thy righteousness all the day long.” Hear him ex- 
claim once more, * Oh, bow love I thy law! It is my 
meditation all the day.” Attend also to Paul's injune- 
tion, “* Let no corrupt communication proceed from 
out of your mouth, but that which is good, to the use 
of edifying.” 

Now in direct contradiction to the example and prg- 
cept here taught, we not unfrequently observe those 
who are denominated God's “ peculiar people,” both 
perusing for pasttime themselves, such works as bear a 
ficticious or novel character, works that relate curious 
incideuts and facts, and other works of amusement : byt 
also recommending their perusal to their child: en,to their 
friends and to others. We do not mean to urge that 
none except religious authors and writers fought to 
be read at all by Christians. No; for some of these, 
such as write histories, relate important events, describe 
natural cufiosities, and publish such other knowledge 
as may be useful to man in a seenlar point of view. 
Such writers, we say, deserve to be studied by all; for 
not only do they possess a temporary value, but are in- 
directly of great service in a religious respect. There 
is great danger, however, of perusing and studying 
these, to the exclusion of the Bible and those who have 
founded their essays aud treatises upon the Bible. A 
wise and heaveuly minded man will seek atthe fountaiv 
head for knowledge, will search the oracles of God, 
wherein alone is to be found true and saving kuowl- 
edge, in its purity. If one was in perishing ueed of the 
healing waters of Siloam, would he content himself 
with washing himself in one of its thick and muddy 
and polluted streams? No, he would go to the fount 
itself, as our Saviour directed the blind may. So should 
Christians go first to the word of God to obtain the wa- 
ter of life, the knowledge of truth and salvation. Next 
to that, they should consult chiefly those hooks which 
make the sacred Scriptures their guide and standard. 

But there is a class of books and publications that are 
directly pernicious to the mind. I mean such as are 
addressed solely to the imagination. Reader, Christian 
reader, have you ever indulged in reading novels and 
ficticious stories? Tell me, was not the cord that binds 
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you to Christ relaxed, when you became interested in 
your romantic pursuits? As you advanced in your de- 
lightful meanderings and adventures, did not your heart 
grow frigid in regard to the melting and humbling doc- 
trines of Jesus ? Did not the walls of your closet testi- 
fy that the voice of your morning and evening sup- 
plications began to grow faint, and O miserable object! 
was it not true, that when you once used to held such 
sweet comiounion with God, you were now met only 
by the Demons of an excited and disturbed brain ?— 
Novels, adventurous tales, and all fietitions writings, do 
indeed address themselves to that class of feelings, 
which the mind loves to have excited, and hence it is 


that these injurious works are so easily imposed on 
mankind. ‘Their influence ‘is like the religion of the 
passions which always excites, but never pierces and 
probes and heals. Now the feelings that are kindled 
bysuch reading, are at the fartherest remove from those 
affections of the heart whieh God and truth require. 
What truth, what good, what holy tendency, is there 
jn being now surprised aud shocked, now terrified and 
alarmed, now enchanted by the prospect of Elysium, 
now conversing with spirits, and now terrified by ghosts 
aud frightful visions! Surely there is nothing here of 
the simplicity and serenity of that love which constrain- 
ed Paul to perform such self-denying acts, and to leave 
on record such heart-penetrating and self-contradicting 
truths. Surely Jesus Christ has never recommended 
the indulgence of feelings and excitements like these. 
Aud what must we believe of those Christians who 
are fond of reading idle and unprofitable romances and 
stories, aud who throw away their precious time in 
perusing the trash thatis cireulated by some ef the news- 
papers and periodicals of the day? Nay, what must 
we conclude, wheu we see them more zealous to put a 
book or a publication of this character into the hands of 
their children, and into the hands of their neighbors, 
than the Bible, or such books as * the Rise and Progress 
of religion in the soul,” Rev. John Newton's works, 
Baxter's * Sajut’s Rest,” “Edwards on Revivals,’ “But- 
let’s Analogy,” ‘* Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &c. 
What must we think, when we observe those who pro- 
fess to be “the light of the world,” more forward and 
strenuous in praising and advocating a novel, or a sub- 
lime production of the imagination, thau they are in re- 
commending and vindicating the simple, ungarnished, 
aud wholesome truths of the Bible? And finally, in 
what light must we view those whose ouly professed 
theme of rejoicing is the Cross of Jesus Christ, when 
we see them catching up with such thirst and avidity, 
the floating pamphlets and newspapers which relate 
some stories that are calculated to make them feel 
agreeably, ov on the other hand, which have something 
in them alarining and terrific ; when we see them spend- 
ing hours of the precious day, and whole evenings in 
such an indulgence or employment?) Must we not con- 
clade that they are mistaken, deluded, or hypocritical 
with regard to their chief source of happiness and en- 
joyment? Must we not conclude that they are not tru- 
ly interested in the humbling doctrines of the cross of 
Jesus? Must we not think that Christ is not for the 


time being, “formed in them the hope of glory?” In 
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a word, must me net cousider them a useless, nay, a 
worse than useless class of Christians ? 

I appeal now to Christian Parents, can you Jearn 
your children obedience, can you instil into their minds 
a love for the truth, can you form their minds after the 
noble patiern which you have in the Gospel of Christ, 
can you train them up for heaven, by first creating in 
them a taste for fictitious reading, and for that light and 
empty trash, that is spreading Kke poison through the 
world and through our communities? Is this the way 
to soften and rectify their cousciences, and make them 
hold fast to the truth as the very prop of life! 

I appeal Yso to the Christian teacher. Your first and 
most important work, undoubtedly, is to clear the minds 
of your pupils of prejudices. Your aim is, to give them 
a love for truth, and to urge them forward in pursuit of 
it. But can you gain your object by placing a novel, 
or a fictitious book into their hands, or by recounmend- 
ing to them the perusal of such works as address the 
passions and not the understanding? No, but for the 
fear of these very works, you will build an iron wall 
around their tender and unguarded minds, aud as the 
Romans used to discipline their soldiers thoroughly, be- 
fore they suffered them to go out to war, so you will 
thoroughly drill them in the principles of unchangeable 
truth, before you allow them 10 come in contact with 
books and publications of a light, imaginary and unreal 
character. 

Finally, we would inquire of all Christians, whether 
they ought not, in view of eternity, and in view of their 
example. tu study the Bible and other religious books 
more, aud such works as we have been declaiming 
against, less’? How ignorant are Christians generally, 
of the worth of the Bible! How little do they knqw 
of its grandeur, its sublimity, its purity, its holiness ! 
How little do they know of the great and glorivus things 
which it says of Christ, of God, and of saints that shall 
be counted worthy of a seat at the right hand of God 
in heaven! How little do they know of the peace and 
consolation it affords to the true and diligent student 


Ww. P : 





and believer of its sacred pages ! 





Bistes.—Sufiicient Bibles may be seen at the 
London depository, that if placed one againt another 
as bricklayers construct a wall, they would reach a 
distance of 1200 miles, and two of the largest ships 
in the British navy would not be sufficient to bear up 
the weight of Bibles now ready for distribution ; 69 
ions had been shipped off to Antigua and Jamaica, 
and that every negro may possess a copy it was requis- 
ite to ship one hundred tons more! Van Dieman’s 
Land has contributed £3000 to the funds of the Bi- 
ble Society ! This contrasts finely with the period of 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, when the Bible was so 
searce that a countryman gave a load of hay for one 
leaf of the Epistle to St. James. 


He that repents of sin, as sin, doth implicitly repent 
of all sin. 

An humble confession of sin brings shame to our- 
selves, but glory to God. 

Let not sinful pleasures prevent godly sorrows. 

Though we want power to repent; yet we do not 
want means to repent, nor power to use these means. 
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A coriespoudent in a former number afleets by the 
instruction of Solomon and the miracle of our Saviour, signation. 





TELLIGENCE?® | Aprit 


bored, that the ‘Temperance Societies are not fighting 
agaiust every sort of liquor called * wine,” but against 
“intoxicating liquors,” whatever be their name or de- 
‘They never proscribe any liquor, which, ei- 


10 justify the use of fermented liquors, most of which | ther owing to its properties or the manner in which it is 


contain as much aleohol as a glass of stout brandy anc 
water. 


inquiry, we quote the following to show what sort of 


wine the Scriptures speak of. 


For the want of a more direct auswer to his 


1 | taken, will not produce intovication. Uaving indispu- 
table evidence that the ordinary wines of Judea were 
notthe same as those in this country, with which they 
are generally compared, I ask again, Is it to be believed, 
that the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the 


The friends of temperance are frequently met with | world, would beeome the minister of sin, by creating 


the following objection : —* You are opposing Scripture, | an article that weuld induce its commission ? 


Impos- 


—Did not Christ himself turn water into wine at the] sible. 


marriage in Galilee?” 


If this objection ean be satis- 


{n connection with this subject, I remark, secondly, 


factorily auswered, the seruples of many religious peo- | supposing all the wine in Judea had, like ours, contain- 
ple as to joining temperanee societies, will be removed. | ed 22 per cent. of aleohol, would that at all affect the 


‘The difficulty arises fiom not considering, first, the dif- 
ference iu the character and habits of the two countries. 
Tn reference to the first particular, I ask, is it reasonable 


argument as to the expediency of abstaining from wine 
in England? 1 think not. If ene family had experi- 
enced a sore affliction from the use of a certain herb, 


to suppose that Jesus who came fo save men from their| would that family hesitate to abandon it, till they had 


sins, would make an article that from its qualities and use 
would lead nen to commitsin? A state of intoxication 
being the most conducive to the commission of sin, if we 
assume that the guests were already incbriated, and that 
Jesus made an article that would promote or increase that 
inebriation, the inference is inevitable. But if we sup- 
pose that the liquor was nol intlovicuting in its quality, 
or, if it were, it was used so as nol to produce this effect, 
the objection falls to the ground. Wheu we read of 
wine in the Scriptures, instead of reflecting upon the 
latitude io which various terms are used, aud remem- 
bering that an identity of names by uo means implies 
an identity of things, we conceive of-a liquor like the 
Port and Sherry which are constantly on the tables of 
the rich in this country.— Vines were indiginous to the 
country, and hence the juice of the grape was so com- 
amon that iu the Old ‘Testament we frequently read of 
“* bread and wine.” ‘The juice was sometimes drank 
fermented, aud some:imes unfermented. (Gen. xl. 11.) 
‘In the later case it could not intoxicate. ‘Table wine, 
‘of whieh a large quantity was used, might be partially 
“fermented ; but of it, like the light wines of France, as 
‘we have it in evidence, a person might drink three or 
four bottles and not be intoxicated. Our home-made 
wines such as current, gooseberry, and elderberry wines, 
aye stronger than these; and yet the common wines of 
Judea are not even compared to these by our objectors, 
but to Port and Sherry. Unlike the natural wines of 
Judea, all our foreign wines are brandied hefore they 
are shipped iu order to prevent their souring ou the 
passage; and to meet the depraved taste of the Eng- 
lish, they are frequently brandied again in this country ; 
so that we have by this mixture, a liquor possessing 
nearly half as much spirit as rum or real brandy. It is 
true, they had also in Judea intoxicating w ine, * mixed 
wine,” and “strong drink ;"’ but until the objector can 
show that the Saviour created any of these qualities, 
and not that which was almost as common on the table 
of the Jews as milk is upon ours, the name of Jesus, and 
his character are a guarantee to the contrary. Let the 
assage be read over carefully, and | am confident there 
is nothing that can lead us to think that the party was 
either intoxicated, or that the liquor which Jesus made 
was calculated to produce this effect. Without saying 
a word about the inebriation of the guests on the occa- 
sion, the rulers of the feast’s object, in the remarks he 
made, was simply to contrast the QUALITIES of the wine 
iven to men on olher oceasions, after having ‘“ well 
runk,” and the wine which was now presented at the 
end, and not at “the beginning” of the feast. Even 
the quantity which Jesus produced is a strong suspicion, 
if not a decisive proof (uuless he wished to make them 
drunk) that this wine was not of a quality like that 
which comes upon our gentlemen's tables, immediately 


ascertained that another family at the next door had 
done the same? ‘The peculiar discipline of each 
country, as well as each family, must be suited to 
its respective character aud must proceed upon the 
expediency of abstaining from some things, which, in 
the abstract, might lawfully be taken. Judea, hike 
Irance, was comparatively a sober country; England 
is proverbially a yma country; therefore whilst it 
is expedient to place restraint upon every secial practice 
which is knowr to produce drunkenness here, such re- 
straints were and are unnecessary in sober countries; just 
as the presence of the cholera, or any other disease, im- 
poses a course of self-restraiut, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would not be needed. We have engaged 
iu a Temperance Rerormation, and nothing but en- 
tire abstinence will effect the object ; and if there be any 
who conceive it to be an act of self-denial to give over 
drinking wine, they ought to submit to it froma cov- 
viction that a contrary course is allied with the awful 
inerease of this nation’s intemperance. Paul in his 
practice, has given us distinetly the principle of tempe- 
rauce societies. Flesh sold in the shambles, although it 
had been in the idol’s temple, might have been eaten as 
lawfully as any other sort of flesh, but if the eating of it 
should make his brother to offend, or to incline to idola- 
try, Paul says he would eat no flesh while the world 
stands! The same principle of expediency was persn- 
ed when the Gentile Christiaus were recommended to 
abstain from * pollutions of idols, things strangled, and 
blood.” (Acts xv. 29.) And, na doubt, if there were 
no higher motive, the abstinence from wine and strong 
drink of the priests, the Nazarites, Hannah, Sampson, 
and Sampsen’s mother, the Rechabites aud John the 
Baptist, are all corroborative of the same principle. 
Precious as life is, who is he that abstained from every 
enjoyment—that “ THAT GAVE HIS LIFE a ransom for 
many!" ‘The moderate drinking of respectable and 
religious persons does more, directly and indirectly, to- 
ward keeping up the drunkenness of the country, than 
many other causes put together; and therefore, in the 
present circumstances of the country, it is highly expedi- 
ent that they should abstain from intoxicating liquor alto- 
gether. What! talk of being the disciple of Jesus, who 
denied himself, vot only of ordinary comforts, but of 
his own life, 10 promote the salvation of men, and yet 
not willing to give up a decanter of wine to promote the 
same object? How is it that professors of religion are 80 
constantly with Jesus at Cana of Galilee; but when 
the suffering and self-denial of Calvary are presented to 
their view how forcibly does their conduct remind us 
of the saying, “ they all forsook him and fled!” 

A word in reference to the Lord’s supper. Without 
eutering into any of the theological disputes respecting 
this ordinance, I beg to remark that a great if not per- 








afier “ grace” 1s said. It should therefore be remem- 


nicious mistake exists respecting the quality of the wine 
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commonly used on these occasions. It can searcely be 
disputed that unleuvened bread and table w ine W ere used 
by Jesus and his disciples. What sort of wine table 
wine was, | have already mentioned. But the wine 
usually purchased for this sacrament is not only our com- 
mou brandied wine, but that of the strongest quality ; 
and f have reason to believe that many have conceived 
these qualities the most becoming, and best adapted to 
answer the object. Now, my opinion is, that by taking 
the spirit out by distilation, or considerably diluting it 
with water, or by using unomixed home-made wine, we 


should be acting more conformably to the example of! 


Christ. Wines calculated to produce intoxication, it 
will be allowed, | think, are not the best for this sacred 
ordinance. We use home made * bread,” although not 
“unleavened,” and probably not made from the same 
sort of grain as that which was used at the last “supper” 
—yet iv reference to “ wine” it appears that none but 
“foreign,” and that of the most intoxicating kind, will 
answer the purpose. An iimpattial investigation of 
this subject, 1 think will lead to some reformation. 
—- 
WINE DRINKING, 

It has often been said, in reply to the doctrine of en- 
tire abstinence from all kinds of intoxicating liquor. 
which we now enforce, that such sentiments are oppos- 
ed to the Scriptures, inasmuch as they never speak 
against the moderaic use of wine. ‘To this I offer the 
following reply. 

The articles of food or drink used by one people, or 
in one country, form no law in reference to another.— 
The general principle recognized in the Scriptures, and 
which iu regard as the ouly rational one, is, to regulate 
our eating and drinking so as to avoid every thing which 
has, under existing circumstances, a bad ‘endency either 
upon ourselves, or upon society at large. Upon this 
principle, 1 presume, was the distinction as to clean and 
unclean beasts in the law of Moses, and many other re- 
straints by which we, at this day, do not consider our- 
selves bound. We are not obliged to use wine because 
some persons in Judea drapk it, any more than we are 
obliged to use vil. These articles are frequently assuci- 
ated together in the Scriptures, and whilst numerous 
cautions and threatenings are connected with the nse of 
the one, nothing of the sort appears in connection with 
the other. If we are so tenacious about “ wine to cheer 
man’s heart,” why not also advocate ‘oil to make his 
face to shine?"’ Although in the abstract, it was no viola- 
tion of the divine law,to take a little of the wine of Judea, 
yet we find, in reference to healthy persons, that itis never 
enjoined; whilst on the other hand, God has given many 
intimations of his approval of entire abstinence. 1 need 
only to mention the following cases. The priests of the 
Lord (Lev. x. 9) who, when they were to perform any 
service in the tabernacle, were required to “drink neith- 
er wine nor strong drink :*’—the cases of all the Nazar- 
ites (Numb, vi. 3) who were not allowed even * vine- 
gar made from wine or strong drink, nor to drink any 
liquor of grapes :’"—of the admonition to princes and 
kings (Prov. xxxi. 4) * Jt is not for kings to drink wine, 
nor princes strong drink :”—of Manoah’s wife Hannah, 
Joba the Baptist, Sampson, and the Rechabites (Judges 
xiii., 1 Sam. i. 15, Luke i. 15, Jer. xxxv.) Maintaining 
then, the expediency in the present circumstances of this 
country (which in this argument, should never be forgoet- 
ten) of every person who wishes well to society ab- 
staining from all kinds of intoxicating liquors, it is clear 
that the will of God is in favor of this principle. Paul 
carries the principle much farther than we do, when he 
recommends abstinence, not only from wine, but from 
flesh, when the eating or drinking of either would have 
a bad tendency (R , xiv. 21, 1 Cor. viii. 13.)— 
Adopting this principle, we shall pay little attention 
either to the meat, drink, dress, salutations, or customs 
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of either the eastern or western world,—in themselves 
generally matters of indifference—but satisfy ourselves 
as to what is requisite, in our present condition, for man 
as an individual, and as a member of the community of 
which he is a part. And if the people of England will 
adopt this common sense principle, and judge of the 
value of wine drinking by its general tendeney, they will 
feel no doubt as to the expedieney of giving up wine as 
well as spirit drinking, if they are at all anxious to ef- 
feet Temperance Reformation. 

It may not be improper here to make a few observa- 
tions in reference to the qualities of the wine mentioned 
in the Seriptures, to show how erroneous we are in 
identifying our Port and Madeina with wine generally 
used in Judea. The term wine appears to have been 
used in Judea with the same latinde as the term beer 
among us. We have various sorts of beer—treacle 
beer, ginger beer, as well as malt beer; and in tefer- 
ence tothe latter, we have “small beer,”’ “ table beer,” 
“strong beer,” as well as “John Bull” and “brown 
stout.” It was exactly the same in reference to the Ju 
dean wine. ‘The “ fruit of the vine” was used in vari- 
ous ways. The grapes were caten, sometimes in a 
moist, and sometimes in a dried state, like our raisins. 
The most harmeless state of the juice of the grape was 
that when the grapes were pressed into the cup (Gen. 
xl. 11) anc being unfermented, could not intoxieate.— 
The next gradation in the strength of the liquor was 
probably the table wine. ‘This was used at the regular 
meals, after the fashion on the Continent.“ Bread aud 
wine” ure frequeutty mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and it was in connection with this usage that Jesus gave 
to his disciples, at the last supper, ** bread and the fruit 
of the vine.” If taken in very large quantities, it might 
have intoxicated; but being taken as a part of a meal, 
it was not likely to be such as to have this effect. ‘hey 
had alsv strong wine, which is called “a mocker ;” and 
also “mixed wine,” that is, wine mixed with intoxiea- 
ting drugs or stimulating aromatics, which is probably 
the same as “strong drink,” and which is said to be 
“ raging,”’ and whosoever are deceived thereby, are said 
to be not wise. The former sorts, in point of strength, 
or quantity of alcohol, have no relation to that which is 
usually drunk in this country: the latter, from their 
character and effects, were probably much the same in 
strength as our foreign wines. Now it ought to be 
generally known, that our wines are all mixed with 
brandy, iv order to keep them from souring, and to pre- 
serve them during aud after their tausportation. Port 
and Maderia, as we learn from Brande’s tables, contain 
above 22 parts out of the hundred of alchohol, whilst 
tum and brandy contain something short of 54, so that 
any lady or gentleman drinking two glasses of wine, 
drinks nearly as much spirit as is contained in a glass 
of brandy. 

I conciude, then, in the first place, that we are often 
misled by identifying the wine usually mentioned in the 
Scriptures with that in common use iv Britain; and 
secondly, that considering the tendency of moderate 
drinking, and the dreadful prevalency of intoxication, 
iris highly expedient for every person wishing to pro- 
mote the cause of temperance, to adopt the plan of ab- 
stineuce from wine as well as all other kinds of intoxi- 
eating liquors. —Preston Temp. Advocate. 





Turning.—Mr. Amos Morse, of Rahway, has 
turned all the ardent spirits of his distillery out of 
doors ; he has turned his still-house into a turning 
shop: he has turned his distillers adrift; and will 
henceforth turn his attention to a different line of 
business. We trust his example will have a power- 
ful influence in turning others from the errors of their 
ways.—Com. Adv, 
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WINE AND THE ERRORS OF PILYSICIANS. 


Let us contrast the quantity of wine employed iu the 

treatment of fevers, in the present day, with that which 
was consumed thirty years ago. There lies before me 
a_table constructed at a fever hospital in Dublin, from 
which it would appear, that for nearly 1,500 patients, 
a great number of the cases being spotted, there were 
ordered 17,147 ounces of wine, which is considerably 
less than a pint each: from my recollection of former 
times, I can aver, that those patients would, thirty 
years ago, have been allowed, at au average, at least a 
pint of wine a day, which would have caused great in- 
crease of suffering, and probably great increase of mor- 
tality also. Now that we are enabled, by superior op- 
portunities ot observation, and by our dissections, to fix 
the seat of fever—to assign to that disease not only a 
more specific name, but a local habitation—to show 
that fever in many of its grand divisions, resides in 
some One organ, agd not in the whole body, we ean act 
ually demonstrate the pernicious effects of wine. For 
the last year, we have had to treat an epidemic, in 
which the fever is maintained by an inflammatory state 
of the stomach and intestines, a fever by our ingenious 
neighbors, the French, termed gastro enierite, which 
generally does not require a drop of wine from begin- 
ning to end, or, at the utmost, it requires but a little 
weak wine and water in the latter stage, in some few 
cases. This very fever I recollect being equally preva- 
lent in the end of last century, and well do [ remember 
our jargon in those days, which ran thus :—** Why, this 
patient is in a state of pure debility ; he makes uo 
complaint, it is trne, and seems quite unconscious of 
his weakness, but see how he lies on his back without 
being able to turn ; and are uot these putrid sloughs in 
his throat! wine is our sheet anchor; we have no other 
meaus of sustaining his sinking stength ; life is ebbing 
fast; we must give him as much wine as he will swal- 
low. Nay, never mind the hiceup, nor the tenderness 
of the belly, no, nor his dislike tu wine ; see nurse, that 
you make him drink ; if wine wont save him, nothing 
but brandy will.””) With many an unfortunate patient 
the immediate cause of death was not the fever, but in- 
toxication during fever, while all who escaped were 
supposed to owe their recovery to wine. Our excel- 
Jeut fever-hospitals have at last opened our eyes, aud 
we now look with as much disgust on our former pro- 
fessional malpractices, as { trust, a more temperate gen- 
erations will upon the convivial excesses of their pro- 
genitors.—A Dublin Physician. 


SPIRIT OF TITLE PUR TPLANS—ORIGIN OF DO- 
MESTIC MISSIONS IN THE U. STATES. 
The first missionaries to destitute white settlements ia 

the United States, were seat froin Boston, in July, 1642, 

twelve years after the fouading of the Massachusetts 

colony. ‘The following account of ths circumstances 
under which they weut out, is from old Governor Win- 
throp’s Journal. [tis a fine illustration of the piovs 
simplicity and noble missionary spirit which prevailed 
in Massachusetts at thattime.—N. Y. Obs. 

There arrived in a small piunace one Mr. Benet a 
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did approve thereof, and ordered that the Governor 
should commend them to the Governor and Council of 
| Virginia, which was done accordingly, bui Mr. Philips 
| being not willing to go, Mr. Knolles his fellow elder, and 
Mr. ‘Thompson, with the consent of their churehes, 
were sent away, and departed on their way 8ber 7. to 
‘Taunton to meet the bark at Naragansett. Mr. Miller 
did not accept the call. 

The main argument which prevailed with the chureh- 
es to dismiss them to that work and the court to allow 
and further it, was the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ in those parts, and the confidence they had in the 
promise, that whosoever shall part with father &e. for 
my sake and the gospel shall receive an hundred fold. 
We were so far from fearing any loss by parting with 
such desirable men, as we louked at them as seed sown 
which would bring us in a pleutiful harvest, and we ac- 
couuted it no small honor that God had put upon bis 
poor churches here, that other parts of the world should 
seek to us for help iu this kind; for about the same time 
two of our vessels which had been gone near a year, 
aud were much feared tu be lost, returned home witha 
good supply of cotton, and brought home letters with 
them from Barbadoes and other islands in those parts, 
intreating us to supply them with ministers. 

The authorities of Virginia, at that early day, do not 
seem to have been prepared to reciprocate the Christian 
feelings which were evidently manifested for them and 
their people, by the authorities and people of Massachu- 
setts. In his journal under the date of March 20th, 
1644, Governor Winthrop thus records the fate of the 
mission. 

A ship coming from Virginia certified us of a great 
massacre lately committed by the natives upon the eu- 
glish there to the number of three hundred at least. 

e« . * 7 e 

It was very observable that this massacre came upon 
them soon after they had driven out the godly ministers 
we had sent to them, and had made an order that all 
such as would not couform to the discipline of the church 
of England should depart the country by a certain day, 
which the massacre now prevented ; and the Governor 
(one Sir Robert Berkley a courtier, and very malignant 
towards the way of our churches here) and a coun 
cil had appointed a fast day to be kept throughout the 
country upon good Friday (as they called it) for the 
good success of the King &c. and the day betore, this 
massacre began in the outparts of the country round 
about, and continued two days, fur they killed all, by 
sudden surprisal, living amongst them, and as familiar 
in their houses as those of the family. ‘This massacre 
was accompanied wiih a great mortality. Upon these 
troubles divers godly disposed persons came from thence 
to New England, and many of the rest were forced to 
give glory to God in acknowledging that this evil was 
sent upon them from’ God for their reviling the gos- 
pel and those faithful ministers he had sent among 
them. 





From the New York Evang-list. 
THE NEW STORE. 


A solitary passenger left the stage-coach as it drew up 





gentleman of Virginia with letters from many well dis- 
sed people of the upper (counties) in Virginia to the | 
elders here, bewailing their sad condition for want of | 
salvation, and earnestly introating a supply of faithful 
ministers, whom upon experience of their gifts and god- | 
liness, they might call to the office &«. Upon these let- 
ters (which we openly read in Boston upon a lecture | 
day) the elders met and set a slay apart to seek God in 
it, and agreed upon three who might most likely be 
spared, viz. Mr. Philips of Watertown, Mr. Thompson 
of Brautree, and Mr. Miller of Rowlye, for these 
churches had eachof themtwo. Having designed these 
meu they xcquainted the general court herewith, who 


at the public house in the village of [verton. This was 
at about eleven o'clock. His purpose was to await the 
arfival of another coach, that should carry him in the 
desired direction. ‘This was expected at6, P. M. The 
stranger seemed to be a healthy, well-built man, of about 
thirty-five; there was nothing in his dress, countenance, 
or manuer, that very clearly indicated his profession oF 
employment. Having partaken of a substantial dinner 
during which, to the scandal of his host, he drank no- 
thing but cold water, although there was plenty of whis- 
key, and rum made of whiskey, and brandy and wine 
made of whiskey, log-wood, and dive~s other drugs, '@ 
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the bar. The landlord observed that the traveler eyed 
the vessels containing the above named ingredients at- 
tentively, but the look was equivocal; it might indicate 
desire, or it might indicate disgust. ‘The external show- 
ings of emotions widely different, are often remarkably 
similar, 

After dinner he walked forth, apparently to make ob- 

servations on the village. There was one tavern, ove 
meeting-house, a school-house a store, and about a do- 
zen dwelling houses. Directly opposite the store, a 
new building was in process of erection, designed ap- 
parently, for the same purpose. A number of persons 
were standing or reclining under the shadow of the buil- 
ding erecting over the hay-scales, which stood in the 
street (which was very wide) between the two buildings 
jast mentioved. Our traveler drew nea: and gave heed 
to the conversation, which was sustained chiefly by two 
of the party, whose habilimeuts, though not iv the best 
order, were manifestly superior to those of the remain- 
der of the group. 

“Tsay,” said one, “I'll stick by Deacon Hanes’ old 
stand. He’s an honest man: If a man wants a thing 
when he has gut too much in his head to calculate, the 
deacon will deal as square with him as if he was him- 
self; and he is a kind-hearted man, too; a good many 
times he has had his team up andsent men home when 
they were too much corued to make headway of them- 
selves. Let us stick to the old deacon, I say.” 

“I'll agree to that,” said the other; “1 believe that 
the deacon is honest, though his bills count up a plaguy 
sight faster than one would think for. “The ‘ast bill I 


paid was all made out in order, but was much lounger 


than Iexpected. ‘There was a good many things that ] 
dida’t remember any thing about, but come to ask my 
wife ] found all right. I had no idea, though, that l had 
had so many gallons of spirits.” 

“L guess you had; you've got a laige family, and it 
aint a little that you need in course of a seasou.” 

“ Where’s this man from?” 

“T don’t kuow; some where away down east; but 
he won’t do any thing if he dont keep spirits, especial- 
ly if he goes to make war on Dea. Hanes. He seems 
to be pretty thick with the minister, but I guess the 
minister knows too much to quarrel with his best dea- 
con.” 

“Who is his best deacon?” said the stranger; as the 
question only evinced the ordinary degree of Yankee 
curiosity, it was not deemed at all ill-timed or imperti- 
nent. 

“Deacon Hanes, to be sure. He has been the pillar 
of our society ever since I can remember. He gives 
the most towards supporting the miuister, and he is one 
of the kindest and must honest men in town.” 

“And he has made the most drunkards of any one,” 
remaiked the stranger, with the utmost simplicity, as 
though he was continuing the cuumeration of his good 
qualities. 

“Mister, do you mean to say that I’m a drunkard?” 
said the other, his eyes winking a little faster, but his 
face looking no redder. 

“No, Isaid nothing about you,” replied the stanger 
very calinly ; ** what led you to suppose that I did.” 

“ Why, nothing, only I didn’t quite uaderstand you.” 

“Well I only added to your array of Deacon Hanes’ 
geod qualities, that he had made more drunkards than 
avy mau in town.” 

“Now that’s slander, and if { was Deacon Hanes I 
would prosecute. Do you think he obliges me to 
drink 1” 

“TI don’t know, I am sure.” 

“What did you say so for!” 

“T didn’t say so.” 

“You said he made drunkards.” 

_ “Well I believe it; and Ill say further, 1 don’t think 
st avery good business for the best deacon. If the 


best deacon makes drunkards, what do the ether ones 
do!” 

* But the deacon don’t make drunkards, I tell you ?”’ 

** Ave there none in the place ?" 

* Why yes, afew.” 

** How did they become draukards? 
born so, were they! 

* Not far from it,” said one of the by-standers.— 
* You seem to be a stranger here, but 1 can tell you we 
have queer ways among us.” 

“1 want,” coutinued the stranger very calmly ina 
tone evincing a real desire to receive information, “lL 
waut this wan to tell me who makes drunkards here, 
and how they are made.” . 

‘Nobody makes them,” replied his antagonist; “I 
won't talk with so unreasonable a man ;"’ aud he depart- 
ed for Deacon Hanes’ store. 

“Cau vo man tell me how drunkards are made here?” 
said the stranger in the same serious tone. 

* They are made at chiefly Deacon Hanes’ manufac- 
tory over there; if you want to know how he does it, 
just walk in and you can see; he is atitnow.” These 
words were uttered by a fierce looking fellow, whose 
countenance and person showed that he had been forn- 
ed in that, or some similar manufactory. * Here’s the 
deacon coming now, continued he,” as a very grave 
personage came out of the store, and directed his foot- 
steps towards the church; * he can tell you how it’s done, 
Deacon here’s a man wants to see you.” 

The deacon made a halt, drew out bis watch, looked 
with anxiety towards the church, aud drew near the as- 
semblage. ‘ Here’s the man who wants to see you,” 
pointing to the stranger. 

The deacon remarked that he should be pleased to 
see the gentleman, but had vo time then; as it was, he 
should be late at the preparatory lecture, which was ap- 
pointed at three o'clock. 

The stranger temarked that his neighbor was mista- 
ken; he had no business with Deacon Hanes, and was 
very sorry that he had been the occasion of interrupting 
him. 

‘Deacon, how late is it!” said the fierce looking 
speaker. 

** Half-past three.” 

“How much rum have you sold since three o'clock.” 

The deacon cast a pitying look upon him, and obser- 
ved, “I'm afraid you have taken too much; you didn’t 
use to be so saucy.” 

‘No fears of me, deacon: you've got my last cow 
and won't trust me any more, so that | am on short al- 
lowance. I have not drank more than a gill since mor- 
ning. But hurry on, deacon, or you will be too late to 
make the first prayer.” 

The stranger concluded to follow the deacon te lee- 
ture. It was rather thinly attended, as is apt to be the 
case in New England. The deacon, as was his went, 
on the occasion made the first prayer. Lf the length be 
the test of excellence, the stranger had never heard a 
better prayer, for it was full forty seven minutes long.— 
There was no small degree of devotion and ardor evin- 
ced, especially when he prayed for a revival of religion. 
The stranger, though a devout man, could not unite 
with the deacon as fervently avd undistractedly as he 
ever desired to unite with him who leads at the throne 
of grace. The reader is aware, that often times unwel- 
come aud foolish thoughts aud expressions will keep po 
session of the mind, and iu spite of our utmost efforts 
to expe!l them. So it was with the stranger when he 
strove to compose his mind; the thought of ** Deacon 
Hanes’ manufactory,” “aud how much rum he had 
sold since three o’clock,® would be present to disturb 
him. 

The lecture was delivered with as much earnestness 
and point as could be expected froma preachcr whose 
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the services had closed, the stranger took occasion to 
fall in with the deacon, and to enter into conversation. 
“ You seem to feel your need of a revival here, dea- 


con.” 


* Yes,” said the deacon, with a deep sigh * we are in 


a parched aud thirsty laud.” 


“There is no doubt of it,” thought the stranger.— 


“What seems to stand most in the way of a revi 
val!” 

“ Why, there are a great many things; it is hard, you 
know, to get Christiaus lo take hold!” 


“Of the jug!” added the stranger, with the utmost 


seriousness and innocence, as though that was the mau 


ner in which the deacon intended to have ended his sen- 
*L thought that was a good sigu,” continued 


touce. 
he. 


The deacon turned aad looked on him with an expres- 
sion intended to indicate *t more of sorrow thau auger,” 


but as he was not used to the mixture, the latter plainly 


denominated. ‘They passed along in silence, tll they 


“Yes, the drunken dogs will run in debt, and never 
pay till they are sued; but nobody blames him for sue. 
ing them, for he would uever get his pay without; and 
they don’t blame him themselves, for they go right to 
him again, if they have any thing left.” 

“The deacon is a good citizen, I am told.” 

“Yes he’s an honest mau, and does a good deal of 
- | good in various ways.” ' 
_ “don’t kuow,” said the stranger thoughtfully, * but 
1) it seems to me that it would be better for these men, 
and better fur their families, if he didu’t let them have 
rum.” 
~|  “ Well, L s’pose it would, if you could keep it away 
from them, but that you can’t do; aud it’s better to be 
ia the deacou’s hauds than any one else’s. He can do 
something with them if any one can; he is a man of 
great inflaence.” 

I've no doubt of it, and his influence is of a kind that 
{will be felt a long time. But tell me, does their buying 
their rum of a deacon cause them to leave off swearing? 











drew near the above mentioned group, which had, dur-} does it make thein go to meeting ? or does it make Chris- 


ring their absence, reccived an merease of one or two | tigns of them?” 


members. 


‘These questions were asked in a 


v « , ‘enn hes . spe 4 
Che man who had manitested so little rev-| poue so serious, that the man hardly knew what to maké 


erence for the officer of the church, called out to the] of jr, and contented himsel€ with a simple answer in 
traveler, ‘Sv, you have made good friends with the} phe negative. 


deacou; has he exhorted you to repent! 
ought to take you to the store aud give you something 


to wash it down with; that is the way he used to do 


with me. The deacon was a fine man then, and so he 
would be now, if he would just send old Brindle home 
again.” This was utiered within the hearing of the dea- 
con, and for his benefit. 

“Richards,” sail the deacou, pausing and turuing 
towards the speaker with the same gravity with which 
he led in prayer, * Richards, £ waut to speak with 

ou.” 

Richa ds immediately went up to him, aud they con- 
versed a moment, highly to the satisfaction of Richards, 
if we may judge fiom his lovks. The deacon then en- 
tered his mauutactory. 

“What did he say ty you?” demanded a sumber of 
voices. 

“That's not the poiat; but let me tell you Mister,’ 
turning to the stranger, “you must nol say any thing 
against Dea. Hanes, or ‘ll take you in hand.” 

The stranger made uo reply, but fixed his dark’ eye 
upon him so steadily and long, that he feltdecidedly un- 
comfortable, and thought of retreating. 

* fark y2,” said the stranger, * you will understand 
that I shall say whatever I please.” Richards retired, 
muttering, ‘free country, let every man have his 
say.” “And his cow, too, if he ean get her said an- 
other. 

Richards answered by a comical expressiva of coun- 
tenance, and went his way. 

‘The stranger then turned to ove who had joined tho 
group during his absence, and who appeared to be a re- 
spectable man. “So, you are going to have a new 
store; is there a good deal of trading done here ?” 

“ Why, not a great deal; one store would be enough, 
but "Squire George and some others are out with the 
deacon, and they set the thing a going ; it’s well enough 
for it will make goods cheaper.” 

* Will it make spirits cheaper !”’ 

“No, L think not; this man is going ou what they call 
the temperance plan, but [ don’t think that will work 
very well; folks lon’t buy much, commonly, until they 
get warm ; and it they get warm at the deacon’s store, 
they will be likely to do their trading there.” 


if he has, he 


** Then it seems to me that the deacon had better let 

rum alone.” 

The stage at this moment appeared in sight, and the 
| stranger repared to the public house, to be ready for his 
| departure. 

“A queer man, that,” muttered one of the group. 

“A cold water man,” said anotker. 

* Au impudent puppy,” said a third. 

“A pretty seusible man, [ reckon, after all,” said the 
oue with whom he had been last conversing. B. 


MATRIMONY. 


Inthe morried life, we have comfort in distress, ad- 
vice in difficulties, attention in sickness, and consola- 
tion in the hour of death. But the man who stands 
alone in society, who has no partner in his joys, or 
companion in his suiferings—how miserable must be 
his situation. Who pities him when he is misjudged 
or misrepresented by the world? Who watches by his 
side when death is stealing upon him—or who weeps 
over his lonely grave ? Alas! he is entirely deserted 
+—he is a stranger among men. 

The surest foundation of connubial happiness is 
—Religion. The husband who is destitute of this, 
who never makes a Deity the subject of his medita- 
tions, is most likely to run into the sins of vice and 
immorality, and abandon his family to misery and 
despair. The wife also, whose heart is not warmed 
with religious emotion, is divested of one of her most 
inestimable charms, and is less capable of soothing 
the more rugged sorrows of her husband. That wo- 
mau, whose soul is not consecrated with the indwel- 
ling of a God, is not susceptible of those high perfee- 
tions, which are so peculiarly the ornaments of her 
sex. Newly married people, if they prize their fa- 
ture happiness, should not regard the subject with in- 
diflerence. 

The happiness of the husband and wife is mutually 
derived from each other. They partake alike of joy 








* But do such people pay forwhat they buy !” 

“ Why, the deacon knows pretty well who he sells to ; 
he dont have wuch to do with them that ha’n’t got ue- 
thing to pay with.” 

“Yes [suppose he has to suc some of his custom- 

” 


and sorrow ; glory and ignominy ; wealth and pover- 
ty. They are the same to each other in all the cit- 
custances of life. ‘The misfortune of one, is the mis- 
fortune of the other. Nothing but the grave can sev- 
er their connection. Even the bonds which unite 








brothers and sisters, parents and children, are far 
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less endearing. The tender youth has grown into 
manhood. He is now contending with the difficulties 
of the world. He receives no longer the protection 
of a father ora mother. ‘The old are sinking into the 
grave around him. His only solace is the wife of his 
bosom. She, perhaps, has fled from her parents’ 
roof, willing to sacrifice every thing for his sake, and 
now clings fondly to him for protection and support. 
She therefore is his chief delight, and by her tender- 
ness and love, can sweeten his toil, and scatter sun- 
shine in the pathway of his existence. 


Decuwwe or Ipo.arry.— We find ina German 
paper,” says the Archives du Christianisme, “ some 
interesting details respecting the decline of idolatry 
in the East Indies. Scarcely any new idolatrous 
temples are erected ; fur one thatis built, sixty go to 
ruin. Another fact not less remarkable is, that the 
seminaries in which the sacred books of Brahminism 
are studied, are more and more negle@ed, and that 
wany of them have been shut up for want of pupils. 
The two most celebrated ones, Nodea and Santapore, 
where formerly they had from 3,000 to 5,000 stu- 
dents, have not at present more than 300 ov 400, 
An inquiry into the causes of this decline has been in- 
stituted ; and it is atthibuted chiefly to the discredit 
into which Braliminism has fallen. Finally, as a third 
characteristic of the times, the Brahmins themselves 
are losing much of their influence with the people ; 
their curses, formerly so terrible and so much feared, 
no longer excite more than slight apprehensions in 
the minds of most of the natives. ‘There are hundreds 
of Brahmins, who have renounced the priesthood and 
devoted themselves to worldly pursuits, because re- 
ligious services no longer obtained for them the means 
of living.”” What indications of a hastening change 
in the religious state of that vast country !—V¢. 
Chron. 


ORDINATION AT MOHEGAN. 


Gn Wednesday the Ist inst. Rev. Anson Gleason 
was set apart to the work of the Sacred Ministry, by 
an Ecclesiastical Council convened for that purpose. 
Introductory prayer by Rev. Mr. Newton, of Norwich 
Falls. Sermon by Rev. Charles Hyde of Norwich, 
from 2 Corinthians 2 Chapter, 15 and 16th verses. 
Charge to the pastor and people, with the consecra- 
ting prayer, by Rev. Daniel Huntington, of New 
London. Right hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr. New- 
ton. Concluding prayer by Rev Mr. Hyde. 

The day was beautiful, as if a gracious Providence 
smiled upon this addition to his ordained servants.— 
Every circumstance conspired to make the ceremony 
solemn and interesting: A few choice singers from 
Norwich kindly volunteered their services, and the 
music was truly excellent. The little chapel was fil- 
led to overflowing, and the anxious gaze of uative and 
white manifested the deep interest which was felt on 
the occasion. This event has filled the hearts of the 
members of the Mohegan Church with joy. ‘They 
have long prayed that they might have ouc who could 
administer to them the ordinances of the gospel, and 
they now feel grateful to God that he has answered 
their prayers.— Norwich Courier. 





Reeroor ov rue Eve.—1. ‘The following aucedote 
s related of the great critic Bengel. ‘Two young ladies 


who had been piously educated, and restrained from the- 
atrical exhibitions, came on a visit to Stuttgart. The 
were filled with curiosity to go to the opera, of which 
they had heard so much. And as they were on their 
way, they met a tall and grave personage, whom they 
had never before seen, but whom, from their parents’ 
description, they knew to be the pious prelate Bengel. 
They regarded his striking figure with some reverence, 
aud even looked back on him after he had passed: but 
as they did so, his expressive eye met theirs, aud seem- 
ed to say, “ Children, are you in the right way?” They 
instantly fersook their visit to the play, and returned to 
their lodgings, convicted of their own consciences. 

2. A late eminent judge of Virginia, once said to a 
frieud of ours, that the most cutting reproof he ever re- 
ceived for profaneness, was without words. He hap- 
pened to he crossing a ferry with the late Dr. John H. 
Rice. On aceoubt of shallows, the boat could not be 
brought to land, and they were carried to the shere by 
the black ferrymeu. One of these was so careless as to 
suffer Judge H.'s clothes to become wetted, and the lat- 
ter expressed his anger by an imprecation. Dr. Rice, 
without saying a word, turned ou him his large, speak- 
ing eye, with a sorrowful expression. ‘ T never so felt 
a reproof (said the judge) in mytife ; and instantly beg- 
ged his paidon. * Ask pardon of God,’ said Dr. Rice. 
I shall never forget it.” At this time Judge H. was en- 
tively ignorant who his reprover was.—S. S. Jour. 

WATER DRINKING. 

I had once the opportunity of inquiring into the 
habits of the workmen of a large glass factory ; they 
generally wiought for 24 or 36 hours at a time, ac- 
cording as the furnace continued in a proper state, 
aml L tound during this time, which was technically 
called a “ journey,” that to supply the waste caused 
by petspiration, they drank a large quantity of water 
in the quality of which they were very curious; it 
was the purest and the softest water in the district, 
and was brought from a distance of three miles. 
There were three men, out of more than a hundred, 
who drank nothing but water, the rest drank porter 
or ardent spirits, as men of the lower class usually do 
when they are not under any religious restraint; the 
three water drinkers appeared to be of their proper 
age, while the rest, with scarcely an exception, seem- 
ed ten or twelve years older than they proved to be. 
In short were I to form an estimate of the effective- 
ness of a laborer, | would place as little reliance on, 
the strength as | would on the courage which strong 
liquors give ; there is no certainty, nor holding out, 
in either ; both are plants of a forced, sickly, and 
ephemeral growth.—A Dublin Physician, 


Obituary. 


‘Man giveth up the ghest, and whereis he?’ 





————EEEEE=— 





DIED. 

In New Haven, on the 16th inst. John M. Hooker, 
eldest son of William G. Hooker, aged 25 years. 

On the L5th inst. Sarah Pierpont, widow of John 
Pierpont, aged 91. 

In Franklin, N. Y. Mrs. Susanna Palmer, in the 
4th year of her age—a native of Hebron, Conn. 

At Stamford, Hon. James Stevens, aged 67 years. 
At Wethersfield, March 28th, Mrs Anna B. Wil- 
lard, aged 27, wife of Mr John F. Willard. On the 
Sth inst. Miss Julia B. Chester, daughter of Stephen 
Chester, Esq. aged 25. 
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Poetry. — 


Perish! let death-like silence fall 
Upon the long abode ; 








From Blackwood's Magazine for February. 
THE HUGUENOT’S FAREWELL. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


I stand upon the threshold stone, 
Of mine ancestral ball ; 
| hear my native river moan ; 
1 see the night o’er my old forests fall. 


I look around on the darkening vale, 
ah . ° 
That saw my childhood’s plays; 
The low wind tu its rising wail 
Hath a strange toue, a sound of other days. 


But I must rule my swelling breast; 
A sign is in the sky; 
Bright o’er you gray rock’s eagle nest 
Shines forth a waruviug star—it bids me fly. 


My father’s sword is in my hand, 
tfis deep voice haunts my ear ; 
lle tells me of the noble baud, 
Whose lives have left a brooding glory here. 


He bids their offspring guard from stain 
Their pure and lofty faith ; 
And yield up all things, to maintain 
The cause, for which they girt themselves to 
death. 


And I obey.—I leave these towers 
Uuto the siranger’s tread ; 

Unto the creeping grass and flowers ; 
Unto the fading pictures of the dead. 


I leave their shields to slow decay, 
‘Their banners to the dust; 
I go, and only bear away 
‘Their old, majestic name,—a solemn trust ! 


I go up to the ancient hills, 
Where chains may never be, 
Where lead in joy the torrent rills, 
Where man may worship God, alone and free. 


. 


There shall an altar and a camp 
impreguable arise ; 
‘There shall be lit a queuchless lamp, 
To shine, unwavering, through the open skies. 


A song shall midst the rocks be heard, 
And fearless prayer asceud ; 

While thilling to God’s holy word, 
The mountaiu pives in adoration bend. 


And there the burning heart no more 
lis deep thought shall suppress, 
But the long buried truth shall pour 
Free currents theace, amidst the wilderness. 


Then fare thee well, my mother’s bower, 
Farewell, my father’s hearth ; 

Perish, my home! where lawless pewer 
Hath rent the tie of love to native earth. 


Spread fast, dark ivy, round my pall; 
I go up to the mountains, with my God. 





Massillon, an eminent l’rench preacher, in the first 
sermon he delivered, found the whule audience, upon his 
getting into the pulpit, in a disposition no way favorable 
to his attentions; their nods, whispers, or drowsy be- 
havior, showed him that there was no great profit to be 
expected from his sowing in a soi! so barren; however 
he soon changed the disposition of the audience by his 
manuer of beginning. “If,” said he, ‘a cause, the 
most important that could be conceived, were to be ui- 
ed at the bar before qualified judges; if this cause inter- 
ested ourselves in particula: ; if the eyes of the whole 
kingdom were fixed upon the event; if the most emi- 
nent counsel were employed on both sides; aud if we 
had heard from our infancy of this undetermined wial; 
would you not sit with due attention and warm expee- 
tation the pleadings on both sides? Woutd not all your 
hopes and fears be suspended on the final decision !— 
Aud yet, let mg tell you, you have this moment a cause 
of much grentt importance before you, a cause where 
not oue nation, but all the world are spectators ; tried uot 
before a fallible tribunal, but the awful throne of heaven; 
where not your temporal and transitory interests are the 
subjects of debate, but your eternal happiness or mise- 
ry, where the cause is still undetermiued ; but, perha 
the very moment I am speaking may fix the novell 
decree that shall last forever; and yet, notwithstanding 
all this, you can hardly sit with patience to hear the é- 
dings of salvation. J plead the cause of Heaven, and 
yet I aim scarcely attended to.” 


From the Boston Recorder. 
PROTESTANT CHILDREN IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
A clergyman now at Cincinnati visited, not tong 
since, the Nazareth school at Bardstown, Kentucky. 
He found in it one hundred young ladies; and of 
these, ninety three were children of Protestants !— 
whilst in the country a majority of the population is 
Catholic ! 
Was this school got up, think you, to educate 
Catholic children ?—Say rather, to make Protestant 
children Catholics, and Nuns. Read ** Six Months 
in a Convent.” N. 


CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. 
The Nos. of this excellent work continue to be regularly ix 
| sued; we have before expressed our opinion of it. The two 
last numbers contain the “ Christian Warfare illustrated,” by 
Rev. Robert Vaughan, and “ A Disputation on Miracles,” by 
Geerge Campbell, D. D., of Edinburg. 














Serect Devotionat anp Practica Works or Bisnor 
Hacx,—with an intreductory notice of the life aud writings of 
the author.—We find upon our table a small volume with the 
above title, from which we shall extract as we find occasion. 
It is a judicious selection from works which are throughout 
both practical and devotional. It may be found at the store of 





Mr. 8. Babcock, in Church-street. 








Teaus—To city subscribers, delivered, $2 50, in advance. To mail subscribers, $2 in advance ; $2 


Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, will be 





——— 


80, if not paid in three months 
allowed one copy gratis, or a commisswn of ten per cent, 
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